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came mt^ vogtie, is tincertain, 'but ft is mentioned by n 
Itati^i writer oftlie fourth century, and is aifirmeti by some 
to have been borrowed by the Rotnans from tlie Britons, 
as early as the reign of Vespasiiin.' * In England,' says 
Mr. Pennant, *I cannot trace the certainty of falconry 
till the reign of King Ethelhertj the Saxon n7onarch, in 
the year 860, when he wrote to Germany for a brace of 
falcons, which would fly at cranes and^ bring them to the 
grovind, as there were very few such in Kent,' The un- 
fortunate Harold is jiictured going on an embassy of the 
utmost importance, with a dog uuiier his arm, and a hawk- 
on his wrist; and even females of distiaction were occa- 
sionally thus represented. * Alfred the Great, who is 
commended for his proficiency in this, as in all other fa- 
shionahie amuseinenta, is said to have written a treatise 
upon the snbjectV 

*r* A knowledge of hunting and /i?/co?z?y Warton de- 
ficribes 'as an essential requisite in accomplishing the 
character of a knight ;V and in such high repute was it 
held by our nobility, for several centuries, that its tena- 
cious support * may be traced ihrougii the statute laws, 
and swelling the pains and penalties of criminai jurispm- 
dence** In the 54th of Edward HI, it was made felony 
to steal a hawk ; and to take iu egg^, even on a person's 
own ground, was p(uiishable with iin{)risonment for a year 
and a day, besi<lci* a fme at the king's pleasure. In the 
reign of Elizabf-th, although the term of confinement was 
reduced to three months, the offender was compelled to 
find security for his good behaviour for seven years, or to 
remain in prison till he did. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Smith informs us that agnsliawk 
and tassel hawk were sold for 100 marks, and that in the 
reign of ja^aies II, Sir Thomas Monson gave £looo for a 
cast of hawks. 

" The twelfth century appears to have been the season 
when falconry attained the zenith of its popularity. N(jt 
only kings and nobles, but hi^h-born maulcns and digni- 
fied ecclesiastics pursued this favourite amusement. Even 
Becket, the arch binhop of Canterbury, when despatched 
on an embassy to the court of France, by Henry the Second, 
carried hawks and hounds with him of every description. 
** For a long period, no person of high rank was repre- 
sented without his falcon. * In travelling, in visiting, in 
affairs of business or of pleasure, the hawk still remained 
erched upon the hand, which it staujped with distinction.' 
fay, to such excess was this practise carried, that the nobi- 
lity attended divine service v\ ith their hawks and hounds, 
*** To part with the hawk/ says Mr, Smith, * even in 
circumstances of the utmost extremity, was deemed highly 
ignominious, ^y the ancient laws and rapitularies of 
Trance, a knight was forbidden to give up his sword and 
his /ifjtw;/;, even as the price of bis ransonu Tliese two 
articles were too sacred to be surrendered, although the 
liberty of their owner depended on them.' B<?ccttcio's 
ninth story affords a bfautiful illustration of this usage, 

** Fedejciio tlegU Alberighi becomes enanioured of a lady 
of Florenei, c^W Monna Giovunna, ruins his fortune by 
a successidi* #Wuintiam'eiits, lens^^ and banquets in honour 
of his mistress^ who rejects his suit,— retires to a little 
farm, by 4!e|»^^^fcipf vvhlch he contrives to procure a 
bare' existence ^^prries nothing with him' but his iavor- 
jte falcon.j Hl^^press in the mean time marries, and 
is left a widow wW^oue son, who conceives a great admi- 
ration for Fed engo*a bird, and "foUing ill, intreats his mo- 
ther to obtain it for him j she answers, 'Haw can I send 
or go to ask for his hawk, and what alone mayntains him 
in the world ? Or how caii I offer to take away from a 
gentleman all the pleasure fie has in life/ Overcome 
however, by her child's iaiportunity, the fond dame, at 
length, consents, 

"This promise brought a beam of joy into the boy's 
countenance, and the same day he showed evick'nt: signs 
of ameiuhnent. The next morning, Monni-Oiovatnia, 
faking with her another huly as a companiorii proceeded 
to Federigo's humble hijbitation and inquired fiir him, 
gey^as beyond measure surpri^ed when he heard that 
Pl&na Giovanna was asking tor hijn, and ran m groat joy 
ko -meet her. A^^ soon as she saw hiui apjiroac!)^ she 
ajracefujly moved ^to meet him, and respect (uily saluting 
fim, said, * Fed erigo, I come to recompense you in some 
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; sort for the evil you have received at my hands, at a time 
when you loved me more than was wise on your patt» 
and the recompense I intend is to make myself and my 
companion your guests at dinner to-day.' To vyhjch Fe- 
derigow'ith great humility replied, ' Alas 1 Madatn, I do 
not recollect to have received an^ evil at your hands, hut 
so much good, that if it were ever in my power Ishoulcl 
be happy, for the love I have borne you, imd more 
so for the honour of this visit, to expend my for. 
tune a second time in your honour jVand thus speak- 
ing, he respectfully led her into bis house, and thence 
conducted her into the garden ; and there, not having any 
other person to introduce her to, said, *M:ulan), this^good 
woman, the wife of my husbandman, will wait on von 
whilst I prepare our table.' But, alas I living in a state of 
poverty, he had no provisions to set before bis guests, nor 
money to procure any — tliis almost drove him to despera- 
tion: at last, observing his beloved falcon, the only ves- 
tige of his former splendour, resting on its perch in liis 
chamber, and seeing no other resource, he killed his fa. 
vourite bird, and causing the w^^nch ctu'e fully to roast it 
placed it before the ladies. When they had risen froju 
table, after some agreeable conversation, Monna Giovanna 
made known the purpose of her visit Federigo hearini^ 
her request, and seeing he could not gratify it, became 
unable to. reply. At length he ttsid U(::v the sad trnth, and 
prodiiced the feathers and beak and talons of the poor 
bird. The lady reprehended him for killing so fitie a fal- 
con for such a purpose; but ut ti^e same time, however, 
highly commending, in her own mind, his magnanimity, 
whtch it had not been in tfie power of fortune to a!v,he. 
The sequel may be bupposetl, her boy died, and afier hav- 
ing indulged her sorrow for some titne^ iu'r brothers, see- 
ing that she was left extremely rich, entreatt^d her to 
marry again. * I should willingly,' she replied, * if it were 
agreeabie to you, remain in my present state, but if you 
insist thiat I marry, I will assuredly take no one for my 
hushand but Federigo degU Alberighl.' On vvhich her 
brothers, smiliiigj replied, * What folly is ♦bis! would you 
marry a num who is a beggar?' To this slie answered, 
' Brothers, I well know that the matter is as you state it, 
but I choose rather a man that hath need of wealth, than 
wealth that hath need of a man,' Mr. Smith, who merely 
alludes to this story, remarks upon it, 'the author doubt- 
less intended to impress us vvith the ?7iosi eaudiad notion 
of Federigo's gallamry and devotion to his mistress.' 

"In England, falconry continued in high repute till 
about the tiuje of the civil wars, when ' its fall was sud- 
den and complete.' * An inquiry,' says a writer in the 
Cen&ura Literuiin, 'of how it became neglected, can, I 
believe, only be answered with conjecture.' Peacham says, 
'it can bee no more disgrace to a great lord to draw a 
fair pictiue, than to cut his huwke*a meat ;'— and this nau- 
seating courtesy < stiiblished between the owner and the 
hawk, and apparently in part a necessity, to make the 
bird answer to the lure, might first occasion its fulling into 
neglect and almost total disuse.' Smith attributes its 
downfidl to the invention of gunpowder; but, probably, 
the puritans may be charged with undermining tins, as 
well as the village May-ganies and our other nationid 
amusements. Oidy a partialtrace of this ancifuit amuse- 
ment remained in the seventeenth ceMtury. It is now a 
question, whether there is one reclaimed foreign hawk in 
the western part of the kingdom j but there may be a few 
English hawks annually trained in the neighbourhood of 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, for the takiuig of land-rails in the 
hemp and ^ax fields near that town, in which, durhigsoaie 
seasons, they are very pientifuk'' 

■,■;,■■■■■;/;' THE T0UKNA^1E^T, ; 

: The following account of the Tournament, extracted 
from the same work, will be interesting to our reiuiers :— 

'V Gorgeous pageian tries, rich caparisons^ knightly g^ft- 
lantry, and, above all, the beauty of high-born maidenSj 
combined to grace and glorify the ancient Tonrnanie.fit. 
Our ance?^tors were weak or vain enough: to bel?ev^,tte 
this martial sport was derived from the fuherai games ce- 
lebrated by ifeneas, in honour of his father, Anehities ; jefi 
few marks of suniiarity can b© traced between t:hemj|^^2^^^ 
as Mr. Mills justly observes^ ' the knights i)P)t%hii^#^^'' 
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covered in the nature and tendency of circumstances, and 
the practice of their known and immediate forefathers, 
sufficient matter for originaliiy. War was an art in the 
middle ages, and a Jong and painful education preceded 
the practice of it. It wa>j the delight as well as the oc- 
cupation of the world ; for feme, fortune, and woman's 
love could only be obtained by gallant bearing. Hence 
we find that thoughts of war were not abandoned in times 
of peace, and that some softened images of battle formed 
the grace of festive soleomities.* 

^* Tiie tournament was admirably calculated to rouse 
and nounsih the civivalric spirit of Europe ; and while it 
trained the youthful aspirants for actual combat^ it veiled 
the horrors of strhe and bloodshed with the courtesies 
and amenities of peace- 

« On very solenui occasions, the monarch, purposing to 
hold 'a passage of arn)s,' dispatched 1ms heralds to every 
Christian court, who challenged every true aud amorous 
knight to hasten to the place appointed, and break a lance 
for God and his lady-love. To those who made long 
journeys for this chivalric purpose, safe conduct through 
hostile countries was always granted. The champions, 
who generally arrived sonie time before the Tournament, 
affixed their armorial bearings above the entrances of the 
tents ajjsigned them, and placed their silken pennons be- 
side their names, so that if any one of them had behaved 
unknightly, the .delinquent might be judged by the pre- 
siding maidens, and (if proved guilty) his banner stricken 
down from its place. 

" 'None,* says Mills, 'could tourney who liad blas- 
phemed God, or offended the, ladies ; he who had been 
false to gratitude and honour; he who had violated his 
word, or deserted his brother in arms in battle, was unwor- 
thy of appearing in the splendid sijow ; and the high cour- 
tesy of chivalry was maintained by the law, that no one 
could tourney who, without warning, assailed his enemy, 
or by indirect means had despoiled his territory.' 

" The above regulations, howeverj were frequently not 
complied with. We read of zm/mown km^htBptr^or mi n^ 
exploits at nearly every recorded tournament. Sonm, 
wiio had just commenced their career of glory, concealed 
their names with the. difBdence and timidity of novices. 
Sometimes ^m^s disguised themselves to make personal 
trial of the prowess of their knightly servants. Troops of 
warriors in the garb of Arthur and his ftimous knights, 
plunged into the lists f and history informs us, that at a 
Passage of At*his, held a. p. V428, at Valladoiid, in Spain, 
the king of Gastile was attended by twelve knights, who 
called themselves the Holy Apostles, 

** The place of combat was termed the Xists* Itvvas 
surrounded by ropes, or railings and spleia did galleries, 
which were hung with velyet, gold and siiytrcloth^^ 
richly- woven tapestry, l^outhfel maldef^s awarded the 
rewards and punishments/aud were the siipreme judges of 
the tournament. They generally, howevei^ deputed their 
power to a knight, who, on tliis account, was called the 
K7iig/it qfllvnoitr, tmd he bore on his lance a ribbon, or 
some other murk of female favour. 

*' On the morning of the eventful day, the proud, and 
the brave, and the beautiful, repaired to the place ap- 
pointed. The ladies wearing military girdles, overhiid with 
gold and gems, and leading the fiery steeds of the knights 
they loved J while martial music, and the song of the 
minstrel, Jioatad merrily on the breezes. Froissart tells us, 
that in the reign of liichard IL on one of these occasions, 
there came out of the Tower of London, first, threescore 
coursers, apparelled for the lists, and on every one a squire 
of honour, riding ?it a gentle pace, and next issued three- 
score honourable ladies, niou n ted on fair palfreys, each 
lady ieading by a chain of silver a kfu'ght, sheathed in 
joosttngharness, and thiit they proceeded in this manner 
throtig;h Ltfhd^on : to & 

" \^ hen tli^3^ reached the lists, the constable was wont 
to exam ine the wea^pbtt$ of the assembled warriors, and 
the points wer^ Temoved::#bm their lances, or covered by 
broad pieces of wood, call# rockets. Such precautions 
were not unnecessary, for Tounmments had so often ter- 
nftinated in real encounter**, thfit an oath was imposed on 
svery knight, thitt he would freqti^i^t the tourney solely to 
learn military exercises ; he was only allowed to ure^ the 



broad sword, and spectators were not pernntted to bear 
any arms whatsoever. The tilting armour was light and 
costly, and their helmets and spears were usually deco* 
rated with the llwours of the lady-loves of their posses- 
sors, aiid every courteous knight bore the device of the 
queen of his affections. 

** No sooner had the arms been examined, than the 
heralds shouted, 'A tostellc, a Vostdle — to achievement, 
knights and squires, to achievement [r and the knights, 
having bowed to the ladies, retired witlnn their tents. 
Again the trumpet sounded, and the cry of * Come forth, 
knights, come forth r rent the air; the warriois simulta- 
neously came forth from their pavilions, and vaulting on 
their chargers, each awaited the signal for encounter, by 
the side of hi^ banner. 

** The hum of the plebeian beholders, and the merry 
laughter of the joyous * danioiselWs' —nay, every sound 
was hushed, and the heralds anxiously expected the sign 
of the Knight of Eo7ww\: the moment it was given,' Lais* 
scz allcr P broke the silence, the ropes which separated the 
hostile bands were slackened, and with the speed of light- 
ning, and the crash of thunder, the gallant champions met 
each other in full career. They were closely followed by 
their squires, who not only supplied them,, in case of need 
with fresh arms and horses, but were the hearers of en* 
com^aging words and favours from the ioveJy maidens pre- 
sent. 

*' * One encounter,* says Mr, Hills, * seldom terminated 
the sport; lances were broken, horses and knights over- 
thrown, and the tide of victory flowed to either end of 
the lists/ Each warrior invoked his dame, as though she 
were his patron saint, and strange as it may seem to our 
female readers, this most dangerous scene of the Tourna- 
ment afforded the greatest interest to the fair spectators, 
who, with sparkling eyes and s^lowing coimtenances, en- 
couraged and enjoyetl the mimic war. The ladies leant 
over the giidecl balconies, waved their snowy kerchiefs, 
and called their knights to bear them bravely if they would 
win their love, and the elder swordsmen cried, * On, va- 
liant knights, fair eyes behold you 1* At every noble 
achievement, the poursui vants-at-arras , blended their ac- 
clamations, * Honour to the sons of the brave ;' the min- 
strels ech oed them in the loudest #tes of th eir martial 
music, and the chivalrous spectators replied by the co^ 
*Loyaute aux dames !* When evei-y knight had jlone 
some gallant deed.* or became disqnali|ed lbriuj^|J||r ;^<> 
tion, the lord of the tourney di'O^pped his ^'irdfei^ anl! & 
heralds shoutied 'Mij/^ coj tew'^*^'*^tf J^W^^^ 
ners,— and thus the tourney ended. 

"Then followed the ^stiyd:—diyested of th^e^^ 
and robed in costly |arments, With htiwk on wrist, and 
attended by their 'faithful sl^|-houti{Js, the champions 
crowded rouhxl tlie festive l)o;^rl} which was sometinies a 
round talile, In honour of Ai^thur and his companions, or 
else the long feudal table, with its raised upper end, ornlais. 
Each sate by the side of his lady-love, and the minstrels 
ciiaunted apirit-stirring songs in praise of valour and 
courtesy V * and when the merriment svas u\ost joyous, the 
heralds preseiited to the ladies the knights who had wor- 
thily demeaned themselves —she who, by the consent of 
her fair companions was named La Rn^m dc la BeauM 
et (let ^mozf?-*, delivered the prizes to the |neeling knights/ 
and addressed to each a few words of thanks and laud, 
concluding with the wish, tliat such a vaiiant cavalier 



* The old Knglish ordinances, stating what feats of ^rms 
were niost honourable, and the contrary, have been ptesei^seij 
tlie following are extracts from them:— "X'irstj \v4iGi-'0 iireaketU 
most spears, as they ought to be broken, shall have the jirice, 
Icemj whoso hittoth three times in theheh;nsha^i have the pice* 
Iteni, whoso meteth two. times coronel to coronel^^hall have the 
price. Item, whoSo beareth a mandown ^ithsjirpjce of spear 
«h fill have the price. ; ;,?h 

*« ilow the price should l)eIqktr-Wst;wlipsostriketh ahorse 
shall have no price. Item,; ^i^m^ striketSa nian, his back, 
turned, or disarmed of Ife ^pejir, shall Ime no price. Item, 
whoso hitteth the toll cft tilt thrice, ishall have no price. Item, 
whoHo unhelhis himself twice ^hall have no pricC; wirhout his 
hoifseMhte.** 
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v.'ould have much joy and \vofship with his lady, * The 
victory was entirely owing to the favour of my mistress, 
which I wore in my helmet,' was the usual answer of the 
knight. * As Tournaments were scenes of pleasure, the 
knight who appeared in the most handsome guise was 
praised ; and to complete the courtesies of chivalry, thanks 
were rendered to those who had travelled to the lists from 
far countries.' 

** The prizes were not unfrequently bestowed on the 
listed field, and the conquerors rode slowly round the en- 
closure till they came before the throne of the Queen of 
the festival, 

' They press to see the victor who advances, 

Youngest, yet jbravest son of chivalry, 
Unrivalled breaker of a hundred lances, 

In single fight, with warriors bold as he, 

And lauded for Jiis peerless courtesy ; 
In every land, the dazzling sun shines on, 

Where feats of arms receive their meed of praise, 

And halls re-echo with the poet's lays. 
Ox wandering minstrel's soul-entrancing song. * « * 



* * Still as he passes by , ■■, 

Each stately gallery, 
And sees what forms are there, he bares his head, 

And all his auburn hair 

Floats in the breezy air, 
Like lambent flames from wings of angel shed j 

And in that single glance ^ 

Of his proud countenance. 
His mind has concentrated all its meaning ; 

So god-like 'tis — that none 

Behold unmoved, and with the will of one 
They shower down flowers, half o'er the gold rails leaning,* 

" The Tournament sometimes continued for three days: 
OH the second morning, the squires encountered instead 
of the knights: these also were escorted to the lists, and 
rewarded by high-born ladies. On the third, there was 
usually a 7nc'lec of knights and squires^ tp vyhom prizes were 
distributed, as on ^e first day. The festivities concluded 
with music aiifl dancing, and the knights lavishly remune^ 
rated the heralds." 




MOCK TOUilNAMENT AT NUREMBERG, IN 1446. 



BURLESQUE TOURNAMENTS. 

** Notwithstanding the number of authors whose pens, 
dipped in ancient lore, have made chivalrous deeds the 
theme of their writings, it has scarcely been noticed that 
the Tournament, the darling delight of our ancestors, 
(that imposing spectacle, at which all that was gallant, 
noble, and courteous, assembled to vie in attraction, or 
prowess,) was often made the subject of Ridicule, So 
gj'oss were the ideas in by-gone days, that the same per- 
sons could not only tolerate the mummery too often 
attached to religious observances, but also its burlesque 
imitation. At one time they would enforce the strict and 
ceremonious regulations prescribed to insure obedience 
and respect, and at another admit of their deterioration by 
buffoonery and rnakc-game :•— at this moment giving re- 
spectful heedance to \\\ the pomp and circumstance of 
feats of honour and knighthood, and at the next, allow- 
ing of their being made the butt of ribaldry and merriment 
to the most vulgar minds. The Lord of Misrule and his 
attendants were sometimes of the lower class, who per- 
formed the saturnalia of their day ; and the Mock 
XouANAAjfiNXS were celebrated by those who were ex- 



cluded from the privileges that admitted the high boni to 
that envied amusement. But then these were permiued 
by the rest of society, who shared in the enjoyment expc^ 
rieuced by the others, 

" The Burlesque Tournaments were carried to a much 
greater extent on the Continent than in England, and yet 
they formed part of the splendour and ahow of our own 
Lords of Misrule, for whom, as we find by records still 
existing, were provided ' certain maskes with their furni- 
ture, and coates of canvas painted like shirts of mail, and 
bases, barbes, and caparisons, with trappours made, gar- 
nyshed and sette out, and complete furniture for iiij chal- 
lengers and their xx horses, vrell appoynted and prepared 
to use in and for the tryumpheand justes, with Jong fools' 
cotes of white and red baudekyn,' — When these mock 
encounters first began is not easy to decide ; they were 
known certainly as early as the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VL and had probably grown out ot the 
TVo^ game, and such like harmless sports; and it would 
seem that the behourds or mock lances, made of reeds, 
were used when actual armour was not worn for prote«- 
tion/' 



